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', . . Every letter from Paris gives us to understand that
M. Beaumarchais is come to London to be married to yon. My
reply is that I do not consider him sufficiently handsome (beau).
M. de Morande told me this morning that M. de Beanmarchais
was about leaving, and would not be here upon yonr return. I
told him I had not heard from you. . . .'l

So long as Beanmarchais abstained from advancing
the ' other large sums' promised in Article IV. of the
Covenant, so long did the Chevaliere refuse to carry
out her engagement to discard her uniform for female
attire; a refusal adopted by the King's envoy as his
motive for forbearing from taking any further interest
in his refractory client. Lomenie argues that it was
precisely because she could not be prevailed upon to
clothe herself in the garments of her sex5 that no money
was forthcoming ; but it may fairly be contended, upon
D'Eon's argument, that Beaumarchais being the con-
tracting power, were he to prove true to his obliga-
tions, she, as executrix, would necessarily be obliged to
observe her engagements under pain of being* deprived
of the enjoyment of her annuity. It is not easy to
account for the meanness and want of generosity dis-
played by Beaumarchais in his dealings with the
Chevaliere, his penuriousness leading him even to
neglect the bonds he had given to Lord Ferrers, and
upon the faith of which he was allowed to have the
iron safe.

Baser conduct in Beaumarchais was his participation
in the interminable and ever-increasing sex policies, the
Chevaliere entreating him. over and over, to abstain
from mixing himself up in affairs that sorely afflicted
,itet. Thoroughly persuaded that D'Eon was of the
femafe %ex5 Beaumarchais added insult to injury by
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